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Accomplishments of California’s Schools 


Communications, discussions and publicity all too frequently empha- 
size irregularities and wrong conditions in our schools, so this state- 
ment is prepared that we may have a view of what is the real condition 
of public education in California. 

A brief statement of what conditions actually are will serve as a 
proper basis upon which to predicate programs which stimulate 
advancement. A review of our present standing in the various phases 
of educational accomplishment is therefore given. This is in no fashion 
to be considered a complete statement of accomplishment, nor is it to 
be considered as proof of perfection in our schools. This is simply a 
statement from this office to you, of the wholesome, progressive 
characteristics of state advancement in California education. 


KINDERGARTENS 


The development of kindergarten education in California has been 
surprisingly rapid. Despite the fact that this ‘‘infant’’ institution is 
entirely supported at local district expense, noteworthy accomplish- 
ments may be cited. 

Approximately 50 per cent of all children of kindergarten age 
in the state are actually enrolled in the more than 1000 kinder- 
gartens of the state. 

Although over 60 per cent of our elementary schools are strictly 
rural schools and although over 55 per cent of our elementary 
school districts are one-teacher districts—both of which facts 
militate against local organization and support of kindergartens— 
yet the number of kindergarten classes in the state is more than 
25 per cent of the number of elementary schools. Kindergartens 
enroll 80,000 children under 6 years of age and employ nearly 
1400 teachers. 

Kindergarten teachers show a higher percentage of professional 
training than the teachers of any other division of our public 
schools—99.3 per cent having graduated at least from a teachers 
college. 

Further impetus will be given to kindergarten development by 
provision of state and county aid on an elementary school basis, 
thus enabling the poorer communities to maintain kindergartens. 
Kindergartens should be a part of the state elementary school 
system. 
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ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


California’s elementary school program has advanced to the point 
where practically all children in the state who are of elementary 
school age are either in the public schools or are exempted on account 
of equivalent instruction in private schools or by tutors. Some of the 
means employed to effect this accomplishment are indicated by the fol- 
lowing statements: 

Nearly 60,000 elementary school pupils are daily transported 
to and from elementary schools at public expense at an annual 
cost of approximately $1,000,000. 

Supervision of rural attendance at an annual cost of $75,000 
has materially increased the efficiency of the rural schools. 

Emergency teachers are being sent at state and county expense 
into many remote areas in order that instruction may be given 
to children who otherwise would be denied the benefit of any 
schooling. 

Rural children residing at too great a distance to attend school 
are receiving transportation at county expense. 

The state laws safeguarding the educational rights of children 
virtually guarantee to every child a full elementary school educa- 
tion. 

Elementary school curricula and methods have come to stress. 
the individual child as the center of the educational process, with 


the result that children feel, not the taskmaster’s urge, but the 
stimulus of eager interest to attend school and to continue educa- 


tion beyond the elementary grades. 


JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


In California the junior high school has grown even more rapidly. 
At present over 43 per cent of all seventh and eighth grade pupils are 
enrolled in junior high schools and over 46 per cent of all ninth grade 
pupils are in junior high schools. 

There are at present 153 junior high schools in the state in 51 
separate high school districts, enrolling over 100,000 pupils and employ- 
ing over 4000 teachers. 

The growth of the junior high schools has had many valuable educa- 
tional results: 


It has given more careful and more effective pupil guidance. 

It has raised the standard of social efficiency of those boys and 
girls who have not been able to go on to high school. 

It has resulted in many children remaining in school for at least 
one year, and frequently for a longer period, beyond the time 
when they otherwise would have dropped out. 


HIGH SCHOOLS 
High school graduation has come to be the standard of educational 
ambition for the youth of the State of California. High school educa- 
tion is available to every child at public cost. Diversified curricula to 
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meet the needs of children of varying interests and aptitudes have 
drawn and kept in the high schools increasing proportions of the 
children of high school age. It is reliably estimated that over 80 per 
cent of the children of the state who are of high school age are enrolled 
in the publie high schools of the state. This figure is considerably 
higher than the national average. 

Modern problems of education in the high schools afford not only 
academic training of an excellent type, but also genuine preparation 
for vocational fitness, and, through the widespread development of 
socializing group activities such as clubs of all kinds, musie, art, dra- 
matics, and the host of extra-curricular activities, develop personal 
qualities of leadership, loyalty, integrity and good citizenship unsur- 
passed in any other state. 


JUNIOR COLLEGES 


Through the most advanced system of junior colleges in the nation, 
California is offering advanced secondary schooling to over 15,000 
students. Recent trends in the junior college movement augur a con- 
tinuance of the present period of expansion of the junior college until 
this advanced education will be available to all who desire it. Our 


ith ® program of support of junior colleges, while as yet still inadequate, is # 
the most liberal to be found in the country. ‘Through these institutions ig 


pupils are afforded in many areas of the state opportunities for con- 
tinued secondary education hitherto denied most of our high school 
graduates. Junior colleges have already done much to raise the level 
of the general educational standard of the state and will continue to 
do so. 
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SPECIAL PROJECTS 
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| Adult Education. 


California has the most effective and the most widespread system of 
adult education to be found in this country. Adult classes are main- 
tained in over one-half of the high schools of ‘the state, enrolling over 
a fourth of a million persons who are interested in coming back to the 
public schools for further educational advantages. These classes vary 
in type from the strictly Americanization or citizenship classes, to 
those classes organized by adults for the study and discussion of current 
political, social, and economic developments or for the acquisition of 
cultural knowledge and appreciation. 
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Handicapped Individuals. 
Facilities are provided in elementary schools and in high schools, 
with liberal state and county aid, for the education of children who 
are physically handicapped. Nearly $250,000 per annum is provided 
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by the state and the counties as special aid for the maintenance of 
special classes for such children in addition to the usual aid which 
these classes share in common with other classes. Somewhat over 2000 
physically handicapped children benefit annually from this special 
program of education. 


Migratory Children. 

The state also provides special aid, as do the counties, for the educa. 
tion of children of migratory laborers in rural areas. <A total of $18,000 
was made available for the maintenance of special classes for this 
purpose during the current year. This aid relieves the local districts 
of the burden of support of these children and at the same time makes 
it posssible for the children to receive some schooling even in their 
nomadic existence. Nearly a thousand children are cared for in the 
special classes thus made possible, in addition to the large numbers 
who are assimilated temporarily in the regular district schools. Thirty- 
two special ‘‘migratory’’ schools employing 42 teachers were main- 
tained under this special aid during 1928-29. 


COOPERATIVE ACHIEVEMENT 


As one reviews this vigorous California educational condition one 
knows all is not due to the system alone. Without the excellent leader- 
ship, the clear attitude, the superior preparation, and the sincere devo- 
tion to service for childhood, on the part of administrators, supervisors 
and teachers, supported by trustees, boards of education and an under- 
standing and sympathetic public, accomplishment would be much 
reduced. Educationally, our schools are progressive and do pay large 
social dividends. We shall next month consider how our schools pay 


financially. | 


Superintendent of Public Instruction. 
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Education for All 


Expansion of educational opportunity for the benefit of all who may 
profit thereby has been an objective clearly set up in the thinking of 
educational leaders in California. 

Frequently we have heard expression to the effect that social perils 
today are adult perils rather than child perils. Adult perils seem to 
subject themselves to response to educational influence equally as 
readily as to child perils. The principle that adults can learn is now 
placed beside the principle that adults must learn. 

In California adult education is in a period beyond that of the 
experimental beginnings. We are in the state of acceptance and in the 
era of reaping values from our program. This is proven by the testi- 
mony coming out of the growth in expansion and enrollment in the 
activities of the adult field. 

In the era of beginnings the life of the program was maintained by 
a group of devoted individuals who dedicated their lives to a sponsor- 
ship of activities in adult education. Leader among these sponsors was 
Ethel Richardson Allen. For nine years Mrs. Allen was officially con- 
nected with the California state department of education. <As a result 
of her leadership California now finds its program of adult education 
successfully flourishing within its own borders. California finds its 
program has contributed richly in suecess and example to a national 
program of adult learning. World understanding through a dissemina- 
tion of adult education was an ideal sponsored by Mrs. Allen in Cali- 
fornia adult edueation activities. 

The development of adult education programs in many communities 
in California, the organization and promotion of adult education sum- 
mer schools for the training of teachers of adults, the encouragement 
and promotion of the California association for adult education, are 
charaeteristically representative of the services with which Mrs. Allen 
continuously has identified herself. Recipient of the Harmon founda- 
tion award in 1927, Mrs. Allen was given national recognition as ‘‘the 
individual who, in the opinion of the judges, has been responsible dur- 
ing the calendar year 1926, for the creation, introduction, or develop- 
ment of a distinetive contribution to social, civic or industrial welfare. 
This achievement will not be measured by magnitude or immediate 
results, but rather by the potentiality of the project as a leavening 
influence in our American life.’’ 

As one engaged in adult education in a California community, I 
personally profited in rich measure by association with Mrs. Allen. 
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Ideas, enthusiasm, a way to do it, and continuously cooperative help- 
fulness were given to me at all times. 

Mrs. Allen resigns from her active association with the California 
state department of education to enjoy home life more bounteously. 

The present momentum in adult education in California is identified 
by characteristics for which it is indebted to Mrs. Allen. Her active 
years of service have given us vision, spirit, attitude, and realization. 
We shall always have her advice and helpfulness. 

Our debt to Mrs. Allen we shall repay by serving those whom she 
taught and whom she trained us to serve. For inspiration we shall 
frequently call upon her. 


Superintendent of Public Instruction. 
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Interpretations of School Law 


Attorney General’s Opinions 
DISTRICTS 


Annexation—Liability for Indebtedness. 

When an elementary school district lying in one high school district 
annexes an elementary school district lying in another high school 
district the elementary district so annexed is no longer liable for tax- 
ation for the high school district to which it belonged, but becomes 
liable for taxation for the bonded indebtedness of the high school dis- 
trict in which lies the elementary district to which it was annexed. 
(A. G. O. No. 7040, March 10, 1930.) 


Bonds—Elections, Issuance. 

An election for the purpose of deciding on the issuance of bonds in 
an amount in excess of the limit fixed by law is not thereby invalidated, 
but the board of supervisors issuing the bonds can not issue in excess 
of the legal limit nor may the board of supervisors supplement the 
original issue by subsequent issues. (A. G. O. No. 7029, March 18, 
1930.) 


Trustees’ Elections. 

When an elementary school district is part of a union high school 
district the regular annual elections of the districts for members of the 
governing boards of the two districts may be held simultaneously and 
the same persons may serve on both election boards, but separate ballots 
and ballot boxes must be provided and the hours of opening and closing 
of the polls for each of the elections is independently determined by 
applying the provisions of School Code section 2.877 relating to the 
opening and elosing of polls. (A. G. O. No. 7048, March 14, 1930.) 


COMPULSORY ATTENDANCE 
Married Minors. 

\ married woman under the age of eighteen years is subject to the 
provisions of law providing for compulsory attendance upon public 
schools, but there are no means provided by law whereby her attend- 
ance may be compelled. (A. G. O. No. 7070, April 2, 1930.) 
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LIBRARIANS 
Salaries. 

A ruling of a high school district governing board that teachers 
who are required to teach six periods a day should receive additional 
compensation therefor, does not apply to librarians who serve six 
periods a day and who teach library science classes in addition to act- 
ing as librarian. (A. G. O. No. 7046, March 14, 1930.) 


Appellate Court Decisions 


DISTRICTS 
Contracts to Purchase. 

If a school district enters into a contract to buy equipment without 
complying with the laws respecting the letting of such contracts the 
contract is void and the seller may not recover possession of the 
equipment. 

(Strauch vs. San Mateo, junior college district, 61 C. A, D. 935, 


25% Pac, 12 Tak App 462 


‘ 


TAXATION 


Joint Districts. 

Taxes improperly levied and collected for one high school district 
upon property situated in another high school district can not be 
recovered from the former by the latter district when it appears that 
the latter district did not levy or collect taxes on the property, that 
neither district had the use of money intended for the other, and that 
each district obtained the exact sum of money for which its respective 
budget ealled. ; 

(Fall River joint union high school district vs. Shasta union high 


school district, 61 C. A. D. 927, < 
JOA 


TEACHERS 
Employment. 

In the absence of constitutional or statutory limitation, governing 
boards of school districts may exercise an unlimited discretion in the 
employment of teachers. A life diploma does not confer on the holder 
thereof the right to select any school district in the state and demand 
that he be employed therein. 

(Matteson vs. board of education of Los Angeles, 61 C. A, D. 1051, 
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Announcements 


SECONDARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS’ CONVENTION 


Programs. 

3v the time you receive this issue of California Schools programs for 
the annual convention of secondary school principals will have been 
mailed. You até asked to bring your copy of the program with you to 
the convention at San Diego in order to avoid unnecessary printing 


costs. 


Kegistration. 

Through the courtesy of A. Carlisle and Company of San Francisco 
a registration desk will be maintained to the right of the entrance of 
the main lobby of the U. S. Grant hotel. Principals should register 
early and secure identification cards. 


Information. 


An information desk will be maintained under the direction of Mrs. 
Stella Trussell in the main lobby of the U. S. Grant hotel. 


Conferences. 

A room has been reserved for the state department of education for 
the purpose of holding special conferences by appointment with mem- 
bers of the state department staff. 


Junior College Association. 


The annual meeting of the California federation of junior college 
associations will be held during the afternoon of Thursday, April 17. 


CALIFORNIA PUBLIC SCHOOLS WEEK 


The week of April 21-25 has been designated for the annual obser- 
vance of California public schools week. The purpose of this special 
observance is to afford opportunity for closer mutual understanding and 
cooperation between the public schools and the people of the state. 
Many noteworthy projects and programs have been brought to our 
attention from different quarters of the state. Public mass meetings, 
luncheon club programs, special columns in local newspapers, demon- 
strations of teaching and learning procedures and activities, school- 
room visitations, and many other agencies have been designated as 
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agencies for bringing about a closer relationship between the people 
and their schools. 

May we suggest that the average parent and citizen is most interested 
to know just what the children are doing daily in the classroom. Their 
desire can best be met, we believe, by such activities, addresses, and the 
like, which convey an accurate picture of the regular activities of the 
schools. 

We hope that this year every school in the state will participate 
actively in the observance of public schools week—and that the relation- 
ships, understandings and cooperation characteristic of that observance 
will continue throughout the year. 
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California Schools 


Numerous requests are being received for the first issues of CALI- 
FORNIA ScHOOLS. Numbers 1 and 2 have been reprinted twice and our 
supply is again nearly exhausted. May we ask you to tell your 
associates that they may be placed on the mailing list to receive CaLI- 
FORNIA SCHOOLS upon written request. 
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Directory of California Secondary 
Schools, 1929-30 


The directory of secondary schools based upon principals’ reports 
for October, 1929, will be off the press shortly. Copies will be mailed 
to all city, county and district superintendents, and to secondary school 
principals. Others desiring to receive a copy of the directory may do so 
by writing to the state department of education. 


Statistics of California City School 
Districts, 1927-28 


There will shortly be available for distribution a printed bulletin 
summarizing statistics of the 45 California city school districts for the 
school year 1927-28. There are also being printed 4 charts (approxi- 
mately 22” x 29”) showing in graphic form selected statistics based 
upon the data contained in this bulletin. Copies of the bulletin and 
charts will be mailed to city superintendents and to county superin- 
tendents of those counties in which there are city districts. Others 
desiring copies of the bulletin or of the charts may secure them by 
writing to the state department of education. | 
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CALIFORNIA CONGRESS OF PARENTS AND TEACHERS 
CONVENTION 


The attention of schoo] officials is directed to the convention of the 
California congress of parents and teachers to be held in Riverside 
during the week beginning May 5. Participation by educators in the 
programs of this group is urged for the mutual values accruing there- 


from. 


CONTINUING EDUCATIONAL EXHIBITS AT SACRAMENTO 

Seven exhibit cases, each of which is 66 inches square and 3 inches 
in depth, have been prepared in the offices of the state department 
of education in which the results of programs of progressive school 
practice in the field of adult education, of art, of building, and graphs 
resulting from measurement programs have been displayed. - Profes- 
sional visitors from schools within the state, from other states, and from 
foreign countries, as well as interested lay visitors, have evinced 


genuine interest in the exhibits. 
The state department seeks the cooperation of school officials in 


preparing exhibits to represent the schools of the state. If possible 
material should be mounted on cardboard which should bear the name 
of the lending school and its county. The exhibits should be sent to 
the state department of education and plainly marked school exhibit. 
Materials will be returned within one month after exhibition by the 
state department of education. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL EXHIBITS FOR 1930 STATE FAIR 


The state department of education is cooperating with the California 
state fair officials in the promotion and development of public school 
exhibits. To this end increased emphasis has been placed on the 
development of feature exhibits for the 1930 state fair. This type of 
exhibit is intended to portray educational projects or educational proc- 
esses in the various school subjects and activities in such a manner as 
to enable visitors to grasp easily the educational significance of the 
exhibit. 

For project exhibit suggestions see the following page references in 


the California state fair premium book for 1930: 


High schools 
Junior high schools 
Elementary schools (grades 5, 6, 7 and 8) with two or more 
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Page 


s Elementary schools (grades 5, 6, 7 and 8) with two or more 
roome,. With mo apocial: teacliers........... 1.6 nen 48 
- the One-room schools with a special supervisor in vocational work 
oii re ener 6 
the One-room schools without a special supervisor____________-__ 59 
He Publie school agricultural edueation_____.--_--------------- 
A copy of the premium book may be obtained from Mrs. Jane 
Amundsen, state fair agricultural society, Sacramento. 
r0 We encourage your cooperation in developing feature exhibits for 
hes the state fair. 
ent 
1o0l NATIONAL MUSIC WEEK 
én The keynote of the celebration of national music week, May 4 to 10, 
wi is to be a linking up of the public school music training with a perma- 
we: nent functioning of that training in adult life. The musie week is to 
be made a medium for the development of musical activities among the 
: young people such as will carry over into their adult group affiliations. 
Rs In this way it is hoped to avoid some of the wastage of youthful talent 
which now finds so little outlet in community life. The celebration 
e is to remind us that there are no age limits in musie, that music is the 
real fountain of youth. School superintendents and principals, music 
“ supervisors and teachers will find interesting information regarding 
ie musie week in the pamphlets, Special activities for schools in national 
music week, and Home night in national music week, which are avail- 
able, upon request, from the national musie week committee, 45 west 
45th street, New York, N. Y. 
ula 


EDUCATIONAL TOUR TO GERMANY 


The international institute of teachers eolleze, Columbia university, 
and the Zentralinstitut fiir Erziehung und Unterricht in Berlin are 
planning a tour for American schoolmen and edueators to German 
schools in the summer of 1930. This tour is organized under the 
auspices of the Prussian ministry of education and the federal] ministry 
of the interior in Germany. 


The purpose of this trip is to provide American teachers with direct 
insight into the organization and life of German schools. The trip is so 
organized, however, that liberal opportanity will be afforded to mem- 
bers of the group for immediate contact with many other phases of 
German life and culture, such as music, art, drama, industry, agricul- 
ture and commerce. 
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Details regarding the university credit which may be granted to 
participants in this tour are given in the Columbia university summer 
session bulletin of information. 


THE MICHIGAN COLLEGE OF MINING AND TECHNOLOGY 
SCHOLARSHIP 

The Michigan college of mining and technology at Houghton, Michi- 
gan, offers a scholarship which is open to graduates of high schools, 
junior colleges and private schools, provided the applicant can meet 
entrance requirements. The scholarship remits matriculation fee, $25, 
and tuition fee, $50 per year, making it worth $225 to the holder. 

In order that California students may avail themselves of this oppor- 
tunity will superintendents and principals please report to the state 
department of education before June 1, 1930, the names of those 
students who are interested. 


NATIONAL SAFETY CAMPAIGN 
The following information is given concerning the national safety 
campaign essay and lesson plan contest conducted by the highway 
edueation board of Washington, D. C. 


Essays on Highway Safety by Elementary School Pupils. 

The state awards for California will be: first prize, gold medal and 
$15; second prize, silver medal and $10; and third prize, bronze medal 
and $5 to the eleven pupils having the best essays in this elass. 

The national award for the best essay will be a gold watch and trip 
to Washington with all expenses paid; for the second best essay a gold 
watch and for the third best essay a gold watch. 

Subject: What I am doing to set a good example in safety on the 
highways. 

Length: Not to exceed 500 words. 

Eligible: All pupils of the fifth, sixth, seventh and eighth grades, 
fourteen years of age and under. 

Closing date: Not later than May 9, 1930. 

Drawings: Each essay must be illustrated by an original drawing, 
appropriate photograph, or illustration from a magazine or newspaper. 

Preparation: 1. Essays must be written on one side of the paper 
only. They may be typewritten or prepared with pen and ink. 

2. Each essay must bear the name, school and home address of the 
pupil, plainly written in the upper left-hand corner of the first page. 
The name of the school principal should also be given. 

Disposition: Essays should be handed to the school principal on or 
before May 9, 1930, 
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Lessons on Highway Safety by Elementary School Teachers. 

The national award for teachers for the best lesson will be $500 and 
a trip to Washington, with all expenses paid; for the second best 
lesson $300; for the third best lesson $200. 

Subject: Teaching the essentials of street and highway safety. 

Length: Not less than 1,000 nor more than 3,000 words. 

Eligible: All elementary school teachers in the eighth and all lower 
grades. 

Closing date: Not later than May 9, 1930. 

Preparation: 1. Lesson must be written on one side of the paper 
only. 

2. Each manuscript must bear the name, school and home address of 
the writer in the upper left-hand corner of the first page. Lessons may 
take the form which the teacher considers best presents the subject, 
such as a lecture, recitation, game or drama. 

Disposition: Lessons should be handed to the school principal on or 
before May 9, 1930. 

The best essay and the best lesson from each school should be for- 
warded by the principal or superintendent to the state department of 
education, plainly marked safety contest. The 13 best essays will be 
selected for the state awards for pupils, and the 3 best essays 
together with the best teacher’s lesson plan will be forwarded to the 
highway education board at Washington, D. C., for judgment in the 
national competition. 

Detailed information concerning the rules for scoring and other 
details of the competition may be secured by writing the highway 
education board, 1723 N Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
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For Your Information 


CLASSROOM PLANS 

The division of schoolhouse planning of the state department of 
education will weleome with special interest copies of classroom plans 
developed in any California school and designed to accommodate the 
problem and project methods and activity work. The division has two 
plans which reflect this type of program which are available to super- 
intendents or principals who may be interested at a cost of fifteen 
cents each. 

An illustrated bulletin has been prepared by the division of school- 
house planning which deals with the location, of toilets, caring for 
growth, good arrangement, the fixture schedules, ventilation and sani- 
tation, janitorial service and sewage disposal for all types of schools. 
This bulletin will soon be available for distribution upon request. 


JUNIOR COLLEGE CONFERENCES 


Fresno, March 7th. 

A conference of representatives of junior college courses in high 
schools met in Fresno on March 7, 1930, to discuss problems specifi- 
‘cally related to the junior colleges organized as departments of higli 
schools. Committees were appointed and instructed to report back at 
the next conference concerning the following problems: 

1. Equalization of state aid for departmental junior colleges and 
district junior colleges. 

2. Standards for departmental junior college courses. 

3. Amendment of present laws relating to departmental junior col- 
lege courses. 

Approximately thirty representatives of departmental junior col- 
leges were present at this meeting which was the first conference of 
_this group. A committee of the group was appointed to meet with 
the district junior college conference called for Los Angeles on 


March 19th. . 


Los Angeles, March 19th. 

Approximately twenty-five representatives of departmental and dis- 
trict junior colleges met in the state department of education office 
at Los Angeles on March 19th. <A report was given by a finance com- 
mittee recommending specific study projects for the purpose of estab- 
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lishing standards of junior college costs and expenditures. A revision 
of previous resolutions was adopted clarifying but reaffirming former 
statements relative to the purposes and nature of the junior college 
as a secondary school and urging amendment of existing laws to 
authorize establishment of new junior college districts only after an 
adequate survey. 


t of 
lans Fullerton, February 25th. 
the A eonference of southern California junior college representatives 


two 
per- 
Leen 


was ealled by the state department of education at the Fullerton 
junior college on February 25 to discuss problems concerned with busi- 
ness education in the junior colleges. 

Some 24 representatives attended the conference. Reports were 
made by members of the conference on the program of business educa- 
tion earried on in the several junior colleges. Plans were discussed for 
the development of follow-up programs and recommendations were 
adopted concerning the following points: 


ool- 
for 
Ani- 


ols. 


1. Business education should be so organized in the junior colleges as 
to meet the needs of those students who do not plan to enter higher 
institutions. 


2. Short unit, intensive business courses should be developed. 


igh 4. The major objective of a junior college business curriculum 
sifi- should be the preparation of students to enter commercial employment. 
igh 
at 


RINGWORM OF THE FEET 


Ringworm of the feet (epidermophytosis) is a contagious disease 
affecting the skin of man and animals and is marked by the formation 
of ring-shaped pigmented patches covered with moisture, vesicles or 
scales. The disease is caused by a vegetable fungus and is widely 
distributed. The staff of the university of California infirmary has 
found the infection prevalent among freshmen students from Japan, 
(hina, India and from every state in the union. ‘‘No race is exempt.’’ 


An examination conducted in the city schools of Long Beach resulted 
in the following findings: 


Total number students examined__2160, with __--_--_- 52.4% infected 


March 5, Woodrow Wilson_-_--~- i, ee 26.6% infected 
is- Mareh 6, Polytechnie _-___---_- 1070 boys --------- 60.9% infected 
ice March 13, Polytechnie ~-------__ en 48.5% infected 
m- March 19, Jefferson Jr, --------_ | err 42.1% infected 


March 19, Jefferson Jr, --------- a 53.9% infected 
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A report of the examination states that, ‘‘the infection with ring- 
worm, especially of the toes, is purely a matter of personal hygiene,” 
and advocates attacking the problem from two angles: first, instruction 
in hygiene of the feet by means of bulletins, examinations and talks 
to students; and second, by insisting on thorough scrubbing, ventila- 
tion and, where possible, sunning of locker rooms and of shower batlis. 


BUILDING PROGRAMS AT STATE SCHOOLS 


A comprehensive building program is under way at the various state 


schools. 

The Humboldt state teachers college has just completed the frame of 
a new concrete gymnasium. ‘ 

The Chico state teachers college is now occupying a new brick 
exterior Romanesque building. This central unit will be terminated on 
the right by a new assembly hall to be contracted for in a few weeks 
and later by a library building on the left. 

The Santa Barbara state teachers college will have a new science unit 
at a cost of $120,000. 

The state architect’s office is now developing plans for the finest 
men’s gymnasium in any western teachers college. The building will 
be erected at the San Jose state teachers college at a cost of $130,000. 

At the San Diego state teachers college contracts are let for the 
administration building, the science building, the library unit, the 
training school and the shop. The new plant will cost $735,000. 

The San Francisco state teachers college training school building 
has been completed at a cost of approximately $180,000. 

A new dormitory which will house 40 boys is nearing completion at 
the California polytechnic school at San Luis Obispo. This with other 
improvements will involve an expenditure of $140,000. 

The erection of an educational unit at the California school for the 
blind at Berkeley will complete a group of modern buildings there. 
The cost with minor additions will be $79,000. 

The California school for the deaf at Berkeley has plans for the first 
unit of a complete reconstruction scheme under way at an expenditure 
of $300,000. 
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Significant Facts Concerning California 


Schools 


FOREIGN LANGUAGE OFFERINGS IN CALIFORNIA 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


Study of the 1929-30 October reports of secondary school principals 
reveals some interesting facts concerning foreign language offerings in 
the California secondary schools. These facts are presented in tabular 
form herewith : 


Number of schools offering 1-2-3- and 4-year courses in each language 


me T f d bain 
Type of secondary | number : ; 
on schools of Spanish ; tate 
schools 


Junior high schools - -__- ae oe | Ae a” | a | See 


Regular high schools...-| 290 13 76 85 84 258 26 82 38 64 210 
Senior high schools. - - - - 77 6 15 ot ene 72 10 14 , | 58 
District junior colleges - - 16 14 } GSEs! | See See 15 1 | ee See ee 5 
est High school junior col- 
i lege courses....-...-- 18 2 LL Seeeeee| aerrere 13 4 p 5| Sema mes Seen 6 
vill 
the 
the 
Junior high schools___..._-..--- 7 || Saree Oo | Bb eee 
Regular high schools_..._.-.---- 17 36 25 29 107 13 15 6 7 41 
Senior high schools_.........--- 6 8 | 47 5 11 2 See 20 
ng District junior colleges____..----]------- | | emma Serie 15 3 3 Seer See 15 
High school junior college courses} — 1 | SRN Sao 10 2 | EE, AEGIS 10 
en Se ee ane eee ie | eee! See ee oe hed Fo 
at 
jer 
Junior high schoolgs._...........].------|----.-- | er | | Sen Se maees| wewereen aie) 
he Regular high schools__..-------- 3 2 1 2 8 ee Pee) SSS: 3 
Senior high schools__-......----]------- | 5| Saeenes| Semen | ) ees Se 1 
re. District yumionenneg@ls be ie ana Prcuw se coee jt] Eee Pees 1 
High schoolijuntor college courses|....---|<<2..-|-+<<-2<|os2ccue)a- aca eBs o-oo ewe aeee pasaca as aoe = spa 
7 6? anion! whee ike Dade aaa Fe «A Raa ai 
re The six foreign languages offered, in the order of total frequency of offering in all secondary schools, are Spanish, 


Latin, French, German, Italian and Greek. The order of total frequency of offering is the same in junior high schools, 
regular (four-year) high schools and senior high schools. In the junior colleges, however, French and German are both 
offered in 25 of the 34 junior colleges while but 11 junior colleges offer Latin. 


Prequency of Offer. 

Spanish apparently is almost a universal offering of the secondary 
schools, 469 of the total of 554 schools, or 85 per cent, giving at least 
one year of this language, while 365 schools, or 66 per cent, give some 
work in Latin. French is given in a little less than one-half (246) of 
the secondary schools, and German has found its way back into the 
curriculum of. 93, or 17 per cent, of the secondary schools. Italian is 
given in eleven, Greek in but three instances. 
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Modal Length of Course. 

It is of interest to note the modal length of course—the number of 
years most frequently offered—in the four languages most frequently 
given, in each of the types of secondary schools. In the junior high 
schools, the two-year Spanish course is most frequent, 45 of the 111 
junior high schools which offer this subject having a two-year course. 
In the four-year high schools Spanish is most frequently offered as a 
three- or four-year course, 85 high schools having the three-year course, 
and 84 having the four-year course. In senior high schools, Spanish is 
usually given as a three-year course involving grades 10, 11 and 12. 
Fourteen of the 16 district junior colleges give a one-year Spanish 
course, while 11 of the 18 high school junior college courses offer two 
years of Spanish. 

Latin is almost equally popular as a one-year or as a two-year course 
in junior high schools; in regular high schools it is most frequently a 
two-year or four-year course, while in senior high schools it is usually 
a three-year course. Only 11 of the 34 junior colleges offer Latin, 
these being nearly equally divided as offering a one-year or a two-year 


course, 
French is most frequently a three-year course in junior high schools; 


a three-, two-, or four-year course in regular high schools; a full three- 
year course in senior high schools; and a two-year course in junior 
colleges. German is offered in only 7 junior high schools, in four 
instances as a one-year, and in three instances as a two-year, course. In 
all types of high schools and junior colleges, German is most frequently 
offered as a two-year course. 


Period of Course. 

It should be noted that in a very few cases, the two-year foreign- 
language courses reported by junior high schools are offered in grades 
7 and 8, grade 9 not vet having been added in these schools. In nearly 
all instances though, a one-year junior high school course is a ninth 
grade course ; a two-year junior high school course covers grades 8 and 
9; a three-year course includes grades 7, 8 and 9; and a four-year 
junior high school course embraces grades 7 to 10, inclusive. In regu- 
lar (four-year) high schools, although students of other grades are 
usually permitted to enroll, one-year courses are generally ninth grade 
offerings; two-year courses include grades 9 and 10 generally; three- 
year courses are offered in grades 9, 10 and 11; and four-year courses 
involve grades 9 to 12, inclusive. In senior high schools one-, two- and 
three-year courses may be considered as offered in grade 10, grades 10 
and 11, or grades 10, 11 and 12, respectively. Similarly, in junior 
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colleges, one-year courses are offered in the first year of the junior 
college, in grade 13, while two-year courses embrace grades 13 and 14. 


REST-ROOM FOR GIRLS 

One of the best-planned rest-rooms for girls in the secondary schools 
of the state is that of the Fresno high school situated on the second floor 
of the girls’ gymnasium. 

The room is 18 feet by 50 feet and three sides—north, east and south 
—are practically solid with vitaglass which admits the ultra-violet rays 
of the sun. In this room are 18 steel cots equipped with mattress, 
blankets, sheets and pillows, and a number of three-panel sereens to 
place about a cot to give privacy if necessary. 

Girls start in with full exposure, wearing only shorts and brassieres 
and consequently get a great deal of benefit from this exposure. 
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Questions and Answers 


NotEe.—Under this caption there will be published replies to ques- 
tions which have a general application to school situations throughout 
the state. Please make legal questions as specific as possible. 


TAX LIMITS—ELEMENTARY SCHOOL DISTRICT 

Q. What are the legal limits upon tax rates which may be levied 
on elementary school districts without a special election ? 

Ans. This question involves the question of the repeal by implica- 
tion of certain sections of the political code (now S. C. section 4.460- 
4.469 ; 4.480-4.485) as a result of the enactment of the ‘‘school budget 
law’’ (now S. C. sections 4.360-4.367 ; 4.370-4.374). This question is 
being submitted to the attorney general for a ruling which has been 
reported in this publication. 


AGRICULTURE AS A LABORATORY SCIENCE 
Q. What agricultural science courses may be courited as laboratory 


courses ? 

Ans. The bureau of agricultural education of the state department 
of education interprets agricultural courses as meeting the laboratory 
science requirement for high school graduation, as follows: 


1. Courses meeting the major requirements for graduation in voca- 
tional agriculture, provided such courses in agriculture shall have been 


approved by the state department of education. 
2. Any agricultural course, or courses, that contains an amount of 


laboratory technique and science equal to the requirements of the 
other sciences which meet the laboratory science requirements for 
graduation. 
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Recent Professional Literature 


FINANCE 
School revenue is the most recent publication from the facile pen of 
Henry C. Morrison. It is a survey of the manifold problems of public 
school revenues, treated in analytical fashion. A general background 
of economic and financial principles precedes presentation of the spe- 
cific problems of sources of revenues, bases of taxation, and equaliza- 
tion. For those interested in a carefully prepared statement of funda- 
mental principles this is an excellent book—University of Chicago 
press, 1930. 
CALIFORNIA HISTORY 
The Powell publishing company, San Francisco, Los Angeles, and 
Chicago, placed on the market a number of weeks ago a body of fine 
volumes of material richly contributory to courses in California 
history. 
The titles of these volumes— 
California, Oxcart to airplane, by Junt and Ament. 
California, Gold days, by Owen C. Coy 
California, Spanish Arcadia, by Nellie Van de Grift Sanchez. 
Califorma, Outdoor heritage, by Harold G. Bryant. 
California, Pathfinders, by Robert G. Cleland— 


provide authentic, enticingly interesting materials which all Cali- 
fornians should know. 

These are not just another California history. Boys and girls may 
use this material as reference material for most of the projects which 
will be assigned to them in high school courses in California history. 

These are romantic, fictional and yet factual. The order in presenta- 
tion of happenings, the emphasis on constructive contributions made by 
early Californians and the stress on recently remembered days and 
experiences make this body of material especially attractive and inter- 
esting. 

We shall surely count these volumes with the fine and valuable 
materials available for the study of California history. 


CREATIVE EDUCATION 
Creative power—a book by Hughes Mearns, just recently published 
has been a real stimulus. It should be a real inspiration to California 
teachers. In California schools we so much desire to contact, uncover; 
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and stimulate individual abilities and we have such a variety of environ- 
ment that with native abilities and this rich environment, certainly 
creative powers here reside untouched. 

This book is stimulating to a teacher because it actually pictures real 
situations and demonstrates the manner in which they can become a 
part of the work of the successful teacher. The book should help the 
anxious teacher to know what to do and how to do it in the great trend 
of developing the rich life contributions of childhood of elementary 
and high school ages. 

The book is dedicated to John Dewey, great among the world’s 
teachers. 

Teachers will enjoy the book and teaching will be richer because of it. 
It is commended to you even as it commends itself—Doubleday, Doran 
& Company, New York. 
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